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EXTRACTS FROM OOOKBURN’S REVIEW. 
{Coptinzed from page 705.) 

About the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury,* the society of Friends began to be gen- 
erally known, and in process of time their 
meetings became organized under that christian 
discipline which etill remains in operation. 
The formation of the society appears to have 
oS eon under the special care of Divine 

rovidence to the raising up of a people to bear 
testimony to the practical operation of gospel 
principles. The society adopted no written 
reed, but received the gospel, in the love of it, 
ws free and unfettered.as it was left by Jesus 
Christ and his apostles. Individual convince- 
ment of their fandamental principle, the light 
of divine grace, or @ mgasure of the spirit of 
Christ in every mind, was made manifest by 
corresponding consistent practice, and became 
the passport to their communion or Christian 
fellowship. No systematic theory of religious 
opinions founded upon private views, or the judg- 
ment of the individuals was imposed upon one 
another by this society. Every one’s conscience 
was left free and unfettered in his progress in 
the development of views respecting faith or 
belief, provided his practice and example were 
eonsistent with fundamental principle. As the 
society increased over a wide extent of country, 
it became requisite to adopt those rules and 
regulations into which the wisdom of truth led, 


* Seweli’s History from 165) to 1666. 
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properly to minister to the wants and exigen- 
cies of the body, in a visible church capacity. 
These rules and regulations have been denomi- 
nated Christian discipline. They were adopted 
from time to time by the body according to the 
wants and circumstances of the society. Being 
founded on gospel principles,’ they were de- 
signed to be administered in gospél feeling, for 
the help and welfare of all the members. | 

The object was to take care of the poor; to 
oversee orphans, and others under suffering in 
that day of trial; to superintend at marriages, 
that they might be orderly accomplished, and 
generally to extend care over each other, that 
the life and conversation of the members might 
be consistent with their profession. On this 
subject William Penn says in his preface to 
George Fox’s Journal, p. 33. “ They distin- 
guish between imposing any practice that imme- 
diately regards faith or worship, (which is 
never to be done, nor suffered or submitted 
unto,) and requiring Christian compliance with 


those methods that only respect church bugi- 


ness in its more civil part and concern, and 
that regard the discreet and orderly maintein- 
ance of the character of the society as a sober 
and religious community.” The discipline of 
the society was not to interfere with the faith of 
the members; but to superintend the practice. 
It was an outward rule, to lay hold on outward 
irregularities, and endeavor to regain and re- 
store offenders, in the love and meekness of the 
gospel. It was the care of the body continu- 
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ing a hedge around the members that they 
might not stray from the fountain of Christian 
strength. The proper administration of Christ- 
ian discipline, has always been an object of 
great interest and solicitude to the society. On 
this subject the Yearly Meeting of Philadel- 
phia in the year 1808, handed down to its 
members the following advices.* ‘ As it con- 
sisted with the will of our Heavenly Father, 
after He had called our primitive Friends from 
the various forms of religion to worship Him 
in spirit, to lead them into the establishing and 
support of a Christian discipline for the help 
and preservation of the body in a consistency 
of conduct, we exhort all who are concerned in 
the management of the discipline, that they 
fervently seek to be clothed with a right mind 
therein, that nothing may be done through rash- 
ness, strife, or vain glory, but all with a single 
eye tothe honor of truth, and the good of in- 
dividuals. 
“The more we experience a preparation of 
heart for the exercise of our respective gifts, 
the more amply shall we evince the expression 
of the tongue to be seasoned with that living 
virtue and divine power which proceeds from 
our Holy Head, and thus in conducting the im- 
portant concerns of society we shall be enabled 
to example the beloved youth in a manner 
which will evidence to them, that neither tra- 
dition nor a mere outward education can fitly 
prepare them for successors in the church.” 
“Therefore let all beware of their own spirits 
and keep in a gracious temper, that so they 
may be fitted for the service of the house of 
God, whose house we are, if we keep upon the 
foundation that God hath laid, and such He 
will build up, and teach how to build up one 
another in him; and as every member must 
feel life in himself and all from one head, this 
life will not hurt itself in any, but be tender of 
itself in all; for by this one life of the word, 
ye were begotten, and by it ye are nourished 
and made to grow into your several services in 
the church of God ; it is no man’s learning nor 
artificial acquirements; it is no man’s riches, 
nor greatness in this world ; it is no man’s elo- 
uence and natural wisdom, that makes him fit 
or government in the church of Christ.” 
Christian discipline founded on gospel prin- 
ciple, and administered in gospel feeling and 
qualification, purged the society of Friends of 
many pretenders to their profession, whose ex- 
travagant and irregular behaviour, afforded rea- 
son to believe that they had not come experi- 
mentally to submit to the operation of the Di- 
vine power. The society in the exercise of its 
disciplinary functions, consistent with gospel 


liberty and simplicity, has exhibited to the| children of the poor, and the promotion and 





* See Christian Advices. 
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of church government unconnected with politi- 
cal establishment or sanction. It concentrated 
the energies of the society, tlie effect of which 
was practically to illumine the path of the 
progress of religious and civil liberty with 
their concomitant train of ameliorating influen. 
ces on the general state of social life. 

Whatever other circumstances contributed to 
the promotion of religious toleration and liberty 
of conscience, the society of Friends as a bod 
always adhered to the enjoyment of this unalien- 
able right. No threatening, persecution, nor 
suffering could deter them from maintaining 
their testimony to the pnblic worship of God in 
a way they believed to be required of them. 
When their meetings were broken up by vio- 
lence, they continued to meet in the street, and 
even on the ruins of their meeting houses in 
the most inclement season.* On these trying 
occasions, the passive perseverance and orderly: 
deportment of the society, combined with their 
explicit and steady remonstrances to those in 
power, as well as to the public at large, must 
have naturally tended to open the public view 
to see the propriety of adopting a general toler- 
ation. 

When other religious professors yielded to 
the pressure of tyrannic sway, the society of 
Friends by constant perseverance purchased 
with their blood the liberty of conscience, and 
paved the way for succeeding generations more 
fully to appreciate equal rights. 

The political establishment of Pennsylvania 
under the direction of Friends, afforded models 
in legislation and jurisprudence to surrounding 
States. The light of practical truth reflecting 
back from the oppressed of all nations concen- 
trated under the auspices of liberty, has been 
re-acting on the throne of tyranny, and ulti- 
mately will crumble it to dust. The progress 


‘of discriminating knowledge, arising from the 


apprehension of essential principle, under the 
direction of virtue, is constantly giving an im- 
petus to the power and weight of public opia- 
ion, which will in process of time effectually 
cancel the erroneous dogmas of political and 
superstitious assumption, and restore to suffer- 
ing humanity, the enjoyment of its legitimate 
rights. 

The melioration of criminal law and prison 
discipline owe much to Friends. The abolition 
of slavery early obtained a deep interest among 
the objects of their care. Long and persever- 
ing endeavors to aid the Indian nations in at 
taining the habits and conveniences of civilised 
life, has cost the society great labor and atten- 
tion, and some of its members much personal 
solicitude and privation. The education of the 


— 








* Sewell’s History. Vol. 2, page 2, 4. 
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support of humane and benevolent institutions, 
for the indigent, deceased, and distressed, has 
also claimed their particular attenten. What- 
ever has tended to correct, elevate and properly 
direct the human mind, has uniformly received 
the countenance and support of Friends. The 
simplicity and practical nature of their public 
instruction, it is believed, has contributed with 
other causes to soften or neutralize the asperi- 
ties of sectarian dogmas. The non-resisting 
principles, and peaceable testimony of the so- 
ciety, and the illustration of Christian virtue, 
by practical benevolence, have dissipated the 
cloud of sectarian prejudice, and reached the 
kindred feeling of human kindness in many 
minds, shedding a radiance of social peace, con- 
cord, and domestic comfort in many circles of 
general society. 

In exhibiting those traits of the usefulness of 
the society of Friends, there is no intention to 
lessen the usefulness of other religious profes- 
sors, who have been fellow-laborers in the pro- 
motion of Christian knowledge and human 
comfort. It is believed there has been a gen- 
eral advancement in the comprehension of cor- 
rect or fundamental principles, and that as true 
knowledge increases, charity will prevail, and 
the benefits of effective religion becomes more 
generally experienced. 


To be continued. 


_ ~~ 


As we keep humble and watchful, the in- 


fluences of good are perceived and retained'— 
The mind becomes more and more in love with 
them, and desirous of them, and more afraid 
of things which indisposes it to wait for them. 


——_—___+~en 


“PRayER is to the regenerated, the neces- 
sary respiration of that new and Divine life.” 
—Leighton. 

THE CEDAR TREE. 

The very name of cedar is dear to the Bible 
reader. How often his eye has rested in fancy 
on the magnificent temple of Solomon, with its 
chambers and pillars, and its walls boarded 
with cedar! “And the cedar of the house 
within was carved with gourds and openings of 
flowers ;” all was cedar, there was no stone 
seen (1 Kings vi. 18, margin). We remem- 
ber the palace of the forest of Lebanon, built 
upon the four rows of cedar pillars (1 Kings 
vii 2,3). Like Moses, we long to look upon that 
“goodly mountain, even Lebanon” (Deut. iii. 
25), its snow-crested summit, supplying the 
“eold flowing waters” (Jer. xviii. 14), its 
dense forests casting, 

“ When the sun declines, 
Its cedur shades in lengthening lines.” 

We could wish that more records bad been 
preserved of his writings, ‘‘ whose wisdom ex- 
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celled the wisdom of all the children, of the 
East country and all the wisdom of Egypt”— 
whose songs were one thousand and five—and 
who “ spake of trees from the cedar tree that is 
in Lebanon, even unto the hyssop that spring- 
eth out of the wall.” Yet his Song of Songs 
is left; and in this, and other parts of the 
scripture, we find interesting allusions to the 
beauty, and fragrance, and glory of the cedar 
forests, which clothed the mountain side, 
When Balaam forgot his covetous errand in the 
fervor of prophetic song, he could find no no- 
bler comparison for the goodly tents of Jacob 
and Israel’s tabernacles, than “ the gardens by 
the river’s side, the cedar trees beside the 
waters” (Num. xxiv. 6). When David would 
illustrate the prosperity of the’ righteous, he 
says, “ he shall grow like a cedar in Lebanon ; 
and Hosea, enlarging on the thought, exclaims, 
“ T will be as the dew unto Israel. . . he 
shall cast forth his roots as Lebanon. His 
branches shall spread, and his beauty shall be 
as the olive tree, and his smell as Lebanon. . . 
The scent thereof shall be as the wine of Leba- 
non,” (Hosea xiv. 5,7). Its lofty height and 
spreading branches are beautifully described 
(Ezek. xvii. 22, 23). “I will take of the high- 
est branch of the highest cedar, and will set it ; 
I will crop off from the top of its young twigs 
a tender one, and will plant it upon an high 
mountain and eminent; in the mountain of the 
height of Israel will I plant it; and it shail 
bring forth boughs and bear fruit, and be a 
goodly cedar, and under it shall dwell all fowl 
of every wing; in the shadow of the branches 
thereof shall they dwell.” Speaking of him 
who is altogether lovely the church exclaims, 
“His countenance is as Lebanon, excellent as 
the cedars ;” and the bridegroom describes 
“the smell of her garments as the smell of 
Lebanon,” (see Cant. iv. v. 

The high value set upon the wood, which 
was esteemed as much for its reputed incorrup- 
tibility as for its fragrance, may be gathered 
from its being an important article of com- 
merce in the days of David and Solomon; and 
the inexhaustible resources Of the mountain 
forests may be guessed from the number of 
workmen—a levy of thirty thousand—sent to 
Lebanon, ten thousand a month by courses to 
hew the mighty trees (see 1 Kings v. 13, 14). 

Lebanon is stripped of its glory now ; liter- 
ally are the words fulfilled, ‘‘Lebanon is 
ashamed ” (Isa. xxxiii. 9). Robinson, speak- 
ing of the secluded position of the few remain- 
ing cedars, says, “ They stand in a hollow as if 
ashamed.” In Isa. x. 18, 19, we read: the 
Lord would “ consume the glory of his forest, 
and of his fruitful field; and the rest of the 
trees of his forest shall be few, that a child 
may write them.” This prophecy is also veri- 
fied by the statements of modern travellers; 
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Lord Lindsay say3: “Of the giants there are 
seven standing very near each other, all on the 
gatne hill ; three more a little further on, all in 
& line with them; and in a second walk of dis- 
covery I had the pleasure of detecting two 
others. Twelve, therefore, is all. Lamartine’s 
tree is forty-nine feet in circumference, and the 
largest of my two on the southern slope is six- 
ty-three fect, following the sinuosities of the 
bark.”. 

The numbets of the true old cedars have 
gradually declined. In 1550, there were 
or In 1574, there were twenty-four 
living and two decayed trees. In 1745, there 
were only fifteen. These are now reduced to 
twelve; their fragrance is still remarkable, and 
quite perfumes the air. They are deemed sa- 
cred, and protected with great care by the 
Maronites of Lebanon, who call them sainis. 
The village of Eden, half-way up the sloping 
side of the mountain mentioned in Ezek. xxxi. 
16, is now destitute of cedars, the only rem- 
nant of them being four hours distant. These 
still retain something of their former grandeur ; 
and the travellers can distinguish two kinds, 
‘¢the tall cedar tress thereof, and the choice 
fir trees thereof” (2 Kings xix. 23). While 
the old cedars only number twelve, there are 
about two hundred of the fir-trees. 

The cedar, whose Scripture associations are 
so deeply interesting, is a large majestic ever- 
green; its height is thirty or forty yards, and 
ite girth occasionally thirty-five feet or more. 
It is one of the coniferous family of trees, 
closely allied te the pine and fir. Its branches 
extend in thick green layers; its leaves have 
been compared to the rosemary. It is princi- 
pally used now in cabinet work, for artist’s pen- 
cils, and for other matters in which its aromatic 
properties are deemed valuable. The tree also 
distils a gum to which various qualities have 
been attributed. The Himalayan cedar is an 
elegant, lofty tree, as hardy as the larch, and 
much esteemed for the valuable timber it yields ; 
its turpentine has long been employed in medi- 
dine among the Hindoos, and is held in great 
repute for its healing and stimulating proper- 
ties.— Trees and their Uses. 


THE CROOKED STICK. 


“Christ has a service for all his members,”’ 
said James Therrall, an old carpenter in a vil- 
lage on Salisbury Plain, to a young Christian 
who complained thet she was unworthy to work 
for the Lord. ‘Let not one of the members 
say, ‘The Head has no need of me.’ [I used 
to think as you do, long ago, but He taught 
me otherwise by a crooked stick. 

One day my son went to a sale of timber, 
and in the lot was a stick (or piece) so twisted 
and bent, that I spoke sharply to him, saying: 


oonaseseessnsenemecatneseetemecincamasieseee 
‘You have a bad bargain there, lad. That 
crooked stick will be of: no use to any one.’ 

‘It’s all timber,’ replied my son—not the 
least vexed by my reproof. ‘I paid the same 
price for it as the rest. Depend upon it, no 
tree grows for nothing. Wait a bit; don’t fret 
father; let us keep a look out; there’s a place 
somewhere for it.’ 

A little time after this, I had a cottage to 
build, a queer bit of a house it was, and pretty 
enough when it was finished. There was a 
corner to turn in it, and not a stick in the yard 
would fit it. I thought of the crooked one and 
fetched it. Many a hard day’s work would 
have failed to prepare a joist like it. It seemed 
as if the tree had grown expressly for the pur: 
pose. ‘Then,’ said I, ‘there’s a place for the 
crooked stick after all! Then there’s a place 
for poor James Therrall. Dear Lord, show 
him the place into which he may fit in buildin 
thy heavenly temple.’ That very day I lea 
that what God gives me, he gives me for his 
glory, and poor and unlettered as I was, there 
was a work forme. There is a work for you. 
God has something for ‘you to do, and nobody 
else can do it.” 

This village carpenter had neither the know- 
ledge of the schoolmen, nor had he taken a de. 
gree at college, yet was he a teacher of divine 
truths, and he was wise in the wisdom of the 
children of light. He would often recur to the 
time when, looking solely on his own weakness 
and infirmities, ‘he overlooked his only source 
of strength, and thought he was too poor and 
ignorant to do anything for the Lord he loved! 
He lived to a good old age, a blessing to the 
souls in his neighborhood, and where, as he 
liked best to say, he watched for his Master. 
When some who loved their ease too well; or 
child, or servant, or sick one complained, “I 
can do nothing!” He would point to the best 
built cottage on the Plain, with its pretty bay 
window and slanting roof, and tell them he had 
once thought the same himself, but his ertor 
had been corrected by a dumb instructor—a 
beam in that roof—a crooked stick which 
seemed fit for nothing, but it found its proper 
place in the building at last, and gave it s 
gtace and strength which no other timber, how- 
ever superior in other respects, could have im- 
parted. Thus the warped tree had preached 
to him a sermon on true humility, and made 
him from that day an humble steward of the 
things of the kingdom.— Family Treasury. 


Ir is the high opinion people entertain of 
themselves that leads them to be inattentive to 
what others say, and to assert their own opin- 
ions and supposed rights with so much haugh- 
tiness, and to assume so much over others. A 
daring confidence is mean and disgusting, while 
that becoming modesty that generally aceompa- 
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nies true merit, engages the mind of people 
jn our favor. Reflect what a disagreeable im- 
pression an inattentive behaviour, or imperious 
maoner of speaking, makes upon you at first 
sight in a stranger. What pleases or displeases 
you in others, be persuaded that in general 
the same thing will please or displease them 
in you. 


FROM “MEDITATIONS ON DEATH AND 
ETERNITY.” 
(Translated from the German.) 
GOD I8 LOVE. 
(Continued from page 709.) 


The Divine laws that rule on earth, are, that 
we should grow daily in wisdom, in knowledge, 
in virtue,.and in godliness. Pain and syfferio 
are man’s guides to perfection. And even ha 
wisdom and virtue never been preached to 
men, nature’s silent language would have 
taught it to them. 

It is true there-are many evils in life which 
cannot be said to be the consequences of our 
acts. When hailstorms destroy the growing 
corn, when war lays waste our homes, when 
the plague devastates the country, when floods 
or earthquakes swallow up flourishing cities 
and their inhabitants—what can poor helpless 
men do to stay the powers of nature? how can 
they struggle against the might of God? And 
yet these are terrible evils—and yet God is 

ve. 

Yea, even amid the most fearful and de- 
structive phenomena of nature, let it be pro- 
claimed, God is Love. 

For, after all, what is it that those terrible 
revolutions destroy? The earthly form of man 
—not his real self, not his immortal spirit. 
And can we call the end of all earthly evils an 
evil? And is not death the conclusion of the 
earthly and the commencement of the higher 
existence? Now, when thousands of human 
beings, fathers with their children, husbands 
with their wives, die at the same moment, 
struck down by some natural catastrophe, in 
accordance with the plans of Providence,—is 
there in the event itself, any very great differ- 
ence from death caused by sickness or such 
like? Would not those that perished, at all 
events in a few years have gone home to the 
eternal Father? If death is not an evil, then 
neither is earthquake, or flood, or pestilence, 
or any natural event which is destructive of 
human life, an evil to those who are thereby 
removed from this earth. It is only to the 
survivors that the grand spectacle of the de- 
struction is terrific. But why? Because they 


» See therein a proof of the weakness of mortal 


man, and they tremble at the thought of the 
power of the Most High. But does this give 
ug reason to despair of God’s love? If that 
Were go, then every case of death would afford 
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similar reason. But who would be guilty of 
the folly of doubting God’s love, because men 
draw nigh to the goal of their destination ? 
The sufferings endured’ by the victims of 
the catastrophes alluded to are often more pain- 
ful than the death which puts and end to 
them. But these bodily pains, which are 
founded in the order of nature, afford no rea- 
son for attributing to the Deity cruelty or a 
love of vengeance. Such sufferings are only 
temporary, and when bodily pain grows beyond 
endurance it generally terminates in a swoon, 
and the patient becomes insensible.- God’s 
beneficent hand has thus ordained ‘it; and 
more than this, He has ordained that by the 
side of every mortal affliction there shall grow 
compensatory joy, which the sufferer may cull 
if he chooses. Life on earth is but a many- 
colored series of changes. 
But the physical pains which we endure 
during our earthly career, are, like all other 
suffering, beneficent teachers. They warn us 
not to forget how fleeting, how mutable, how 
unreliable is everything that belongs to earth, 
and is born of earth. They warn us not to 
attach too great value to these things, and 
rather to occupy our spirits with that which is 
unchangeable, eternal and divine. He who 
does this, can never be quite strickea down 
either by poverty, or sickness, or abandonment, 
or the death of his loved ones, or any other 
misfortune. He is exalted above the fluctua- 
tions of earthly happiness, and looks towards 
eternity. 
There are other Christians who think that, 
having conceived of God as an infinitely per- 
fect Being, they must not attribute to Him 


‘any human qualities, not even the most sub- 


lime and loveable virtues which grace humani- 
ty. For, they say, that which is the most 
exalted in man, and which presents itself to 
the human mind as such, may, in the Deity, 
be no more than imperfection. Thus the 
maintain that, although that which we call 
love may be the highest jewel, the paradise of 
human life, we can nevertheless not conceive 
of such love as moves us, as an attribute of thd 
Deity ; for we stand much too low in the scale 
of beings to be able to comprehend the perfec- 
tion of God. 

To many persons this mode of viewing the 
matter may seem most likely to be the true 
one; but if I ask them, does it give them 
peace and happiness? they must answer, No: 
for if we divest God of the attribute of love, 
we stand indeed alone in the world, with no 
one to turn to for consolation, and lite becomes 
a dark and insoluble riddle. Those who think 
thus do not deny God, it is true; but they 
deny the possibility of our forming a just and 
adequate conception of Him. ; 

Miserable men! you confess that your views ~ 
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726 FRIENDS?’ 
fail to render you happy: but why is this? 
Because you are at variance with yourselves or 
with your own reason. Bring your reason 
again into harmony with yourselves and with 
the universe, and you will reconquer your 
peace of mind. 

It is true that we cannot approach even to a 
faint conception of the full measure of God’s 
being... But it is as true that Gop Is, as that 
you are. And this once admitted, your reason 
cannot but add, that He is the most perfect of 
all perfect beings. For all imperfection is the 
reverse of divine. 

It is undeniable that human reason, when 
forming to itself a conception of the Highest 
Being, must divest this Being of all feelings 
and passions which have their origin in earth- 
ly nature—such as anger, hatred, rancour, 
cruelty or vengeance. For how can we form 
to ourselves an idea of Him as the most perfect 
of all beings, if we do not attribute to Him 
the highest perfection within our power of 
conception? Why, therefore, this self-contra- 
diction? Why this hesitation to ascribe to 
the highest Being the highest perfection? 
How do we gain any knowledge of God, except 
through the great works of His creation’ Is 
not our reason the gift of God? Is it not 


through this reason that He has revealed Him- 
self to all nations? Do we not behold before 
us His works, in which He has given us a 
standard, though an infinitely small one, by 


which to measure His greatness? 

If you refuse to conceive God as a perfect 
Spirit you cannot conceive Him at all. Then 
God has made your reason a lie, and has 
surrounded you with meaningless phantasms. 
If you conceive Him asa Being lifeless, yet 
wonderfully animating and setting in motion 
the whole universe—as a powerful machine 
devoid of self-consciousness, but which causes 
the worlds to roll in their measureless orbits, 
and makes the sap to rise in the veins of the 
most insignificant lichen, according to eternal 
laws—then you make self-conscious man more 
perfect and more divine than God ; and reason, 
truth, and revelation you reduce to empty 
sounds. 

If, on the contrary, you conceive God, your 
God, the God of the Universe, not as a lifeless 
Being, who performs His wonderful works un- 
consciously (it seems madness even to suppose 
this); oh, then, honor in Him the sublimest 
idea which He affords you of Himself. You 
fear that, sublime as it may be, it is unworthy 
of His Majesty. Nay, those ideas which He 
has Himself enabled us to form cannot be un- 
worthy of Him. See, the high Heavens, star- 
spangled with innumerable worlds, paint an 
image of themselves on the retina of your eye; 
and yet how small is your eye and how im- 
measurable are those distances, how illimitable 
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that space, which the most highly cultivated 
reason suffices not to calculate or to fathom! 
Nevertheless it is through this miniature pic. 
ture on the glossy surface of your eye that you 
are alone able to discern them, and admire 
them, and thus also the infinite God! He 
mirrors His perfection and His greatness, 
which no mind can compass or fathom, on the 
eye of the mind. 

Love for what is great, good, beautiful, 
holy, perfect, prevails throughout the spiritual 
world; a loving Wisdom reveals itself in all 
the wonders of heaven and earth; and what 
God speaks to you through the evidences of 
His power, would you deny it? You dare to 
pronounce man sublime in his holy love, and 
you hesitate to declare God to be the purest 
Love? When man willingly sacrifices life and 
all its joys for love of God and virtue, how ex- 
alted does he not appear to us !—And yet you 
can ‘doubt that God is Love! Does, then, 
man bear within himself something more di- 
vine than God? 

Away with these fallacies, bred of human 
sophistry and one-sided science. Thou, 0 
God, art Love! Not in vain hast Thou en 
dowed us with this sentiment and this feeling 
which links soul to soul, the living to the 
dead, and is but a ray of Thy iffinite perfeo. 
tion, which mirrors itself faithfully in the 
spirit of man. Thou art love, and naught but 
love! Does not the whole creation proolaim 
it? Do not the events of my own life bear 
witness to it? Does not Jesus Christ, the 
Divine Enlightener of man, declare it ? 

Thou art Eternal Love! Thou wilt never 
disunite what Thou hast united in Spirit; 
Thou wilt never, O Father, separate us, Thy 
children, from Thyself. Thou didst not in 
vain send Jesus to us, to guide us to Thee. 
Thou wilt never, O Father, dissever the loving 
spirits which Thou hast led together here on 
earth. As they belong to each other here, 80 
will they belong to each other hereafter. 
They will be reunited in Thee, Thou Centre 
of all that is spiritual and of all that is bliss~ 
ful! . 

Oh, exquisite thought! oh, inspiring hope! 
God is Love, and whosoever. dwells in love, 
can never feel forsaken, and can never cease 
to exist! 

GARDEN WALKS. 

For garden walks-there is no material, in our 
judgment, to compare with coal ashes. If the 
walks or alleys are dug out six inches and filled 
up with these ashes, the coarser portion below, 
and rolled, it will act not only as a drain to the 
alley, but to the adjoining beds. In the wet- 
test weather and in all seasons, the walks are 
in good condition. If but twenty or thirty 
yards a year are made in this way, in a few 
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years the whole garden will kave these admir-| 
able paths; and after that they can be top- 
dressed every spring with the accumulated 
ashes during winter, and again rolled.—Field 
Notes. 


4 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


The writer has received letters from our ab- 
sent friends J. W. M. and wife, dated as be- 
low, and believing that portions of them will 
interest, not only their personal friends, but 
the readers of the Intelligencer generally, he 
has made the following extracts, with a few 
verbal alterations only, to adapt them for pub- 
lication. J. M. E. 

Havana, 1 mo. Ist, 1864. 

“T write amidst the confusion of music and 
excitement occasioned by the arrival of the 
“Morning Star” from New York, to inform 
thee we have now been here seventeen days. 
We are waiting the British Steamer from Hali- 
fax, expected on the sixth inst. to take passage 
for St. Croix, via St. Thomas, where we hope 
to have the gratification of receiving letters and 
papers from home friends. 

‘This city is different from any I have ever 
seen—the houses are from one to three stories 
high, with flat roofs—the streets within the 
walls are narrow—the houses plastered outside, 
with a large door opening into a court yard, 
the lower part occupied as stores, the upper as 
dwellings, the windows are large and grated, 
giving the buildings the appearance of jails. 
There are a few open squares that relieve the 
monotony of the place ; while outside the walls 
things look rather more modern and inviting, 
but such a combination of wealth and squalid 
poverty mixed together we-never saw before. 

* * * * * * 

We are strangers here with an unknown 

ngue, yet dear R.’s social habits have made her 
many friends, so we get along as well as could 
be expected ; there are many here from the 
States, with whom we are quite social, except 
some who are from ‘‘ Rebeldom ;” they manifest 
no such disposition, so we let them alone. The 
Island is naturally rich and capable of great 
productions, but it is badly cultivated, and 
there is but little spirit of improvement amongst 
the natives.” * - ? ° . 
: J. W. M. 


Havana, 1 mo. 3d, 1864. 

* Since our separation to sojourn in a foreign 
land some of our friends have been brought 
doubly dear to us, accompanied with feelings 
of gratitude for the unsolicited document kind- 
ly furnished us, for although our visit to these 
Islands is in search of health we have found 
our certificate already of great value to us, as 
well with the American Consul, as with the 
proprietor and boarders of the house where we 
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are located. We have been solicited to hold 
meetings in this house, but as it is contrary to 
their laws, which are very rigid, (being a Cath-. 
olic country altogether) we have felt no freedom ° 
to do so.” 

“We feel like strangers in a strange land, 
notwithstanding the people show us much kind- 
ness, and though [ have learned in whatever 
state Iam placed, therewith to be content, I 
yet find, that in every city, bondsand affliction 
await me, as [ daily see that which chills my 
blood and causes my spirit to die within me. 
This is a beautiful Island, but every thing, 
even to the very ground, partakes of the general 
curse of slavery. A few days since, while sit- 
ting at my window, I saw a drove of say fifty 
men approaching, and heard, too, the clanking 
of chains. I soon discovered it was the chain- 
gang going from their work on the highway. 
My soul was filled with horror, and could only 
cry out from its secret chambers—How long, 
Qh Lord, holy and true, shall these things be ? 
On many occasions we have seen four chained 
together attached by iron bands around the 
ancles, which must be extremely galling, all 
appearing lame when they walk. And this is 
approved by priests and people while carrying 
out their devotions in the observance of Palm 
Sunday, Easter, the Crucifixion and other holy 
days, &c., indeed none seem to notice it but 
ourselves.” . * . ° 

A cargo of human beings was landed on the 
south side of this Island a week before our ar- 
rival, valued at one million, one hundred thou- 
sand dollars (and no mistake in figures). Mer- 
chants are here from every clime, realising great 
gains from their life’s blood. We have found 
little here to interest us; our time has been 
passed in much monotony, as females are not ex- 
pected to walk out here, neither is it proper, on 
account of rough people and dirty streets. ‘The 
females never wear bonnets, which looks strange 
to us; indeed all the habits and customs of 
the people are entirely different from any we 
have seen before, and the cooking is équally so, 
so many of the dishes being served up with 
garlic, onions, or other unpleasant viands; the 
meats and poultry are not half fattened nor well 
cooked, but we areso accustomed in our travels to 
all sorts of living that we get along pretty well. 
The vegetables, of which there is a great varie- 
ty, are mostly tasteless and out of season, though 
some of the fruits are fine, such as oranges, 
pine-apples, and bananas—others again are 
very insipid to us. * ° . . 

The whole Island shows the iron rule of Sla- 
very, anda want of system and order, while 
the lofty and noble palm, stretching its head 
towards the clouds, seems to look down with 
indignation on all around. * * * 


R. W. M. 
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Do not look too far before thee, nor suffer 
the suggestions of discouragement to prevail 
unprofitably, but remember “greater is He 
that is in thee than he that is in the world.” 


To SusscriBers.—A considerable number 
of the subscribers to this paper have not yet 
paid their subscription to the present volume, 
now near its completion; and some have not 
paid for several years. tis earnestly requested 
that they should forward the amount due as 
early as possible. Owing to the great advance 
in price, both in paper and labor, the cost of 
publishing the “ Intelligencer” this year will 
exceed the receipts, even if all should be paid 
in. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 23, 1864. 


The Lyceum Meeting on the evening of the 
11th, was very large; spirited and interesting. 
Remarks upon the microscope were made by 
M. F. Longstreth, and several objects exa- 
mined. 

Some remarks on the origin of force were 
made by E. Parrish, and were followed by a 
discussion of the subject in which several par- 
ticipated. Specimens of the American Tea 
plant, were exhibited by Dr. J. G. Hunt, and 
the opinion expressed that it does not contain 
the active principle of tea, Theine. 





Dizp, in Bristol township, Bucks county, on 7th 
day, the 2d inst., Epwarp &., only child of Joshua 
and Anna W. Paxson, in the 15th year of his age. 


——, in Camden, Kent county, Del., on the 8th 
inst., Mary J., daughter of Gulielma H. and the late 
William S. Emerson, in the 5th year of her age. 





EXTRACTS FROM “MY MOTHER’S MEETINGS.” 


We have received from the Author, a little 
book, entitled “My Mother’s Meetings, being 
familiar conversations with my cottage neigh- 
bors, by Elizabeth Bennett: London.” 

Appreciating the feeling which leads those 
favorably situated, to offer a helping hand 
to such of their neighbors as may be subjected 
to the depressing influence of less favorable 
circumstances, we take pleasure in giving some 
extracts from its pages. 

According to the Preface or “ Advertise- 
ment,” This little book is intended simply as 
suggestive ; by no means to be taken as a man- 


ual or text-book for adoption or imitation. 
There is scarcely a locality, or a neighborhood, 





We have repeatedly called the attention of our 
subscribers to ‘‘ The Women’s Association for 
the Relief of the Freedman,” and are gratified 
in being able to state that Friends in different 
parts of the country, have responded liberally 
to our appeal. 

The Treasurer has received from 
Friends and others of Newtown Pre- 

parative Meeting, ° ° . $25 50 
Friends and others of Willistown Pre- 

parative Meeting, é i 30 00 
Friends and others of Fishing Creek, . 88 50 
Friends and others of Clarksboro, New 


" where these Meetings may not be undertaken. 

mney ia — ‘_- we They who do so con follow the golden thread 
Friends and others of Octorara, Lan- of their own experience, and draw from theit 
caster Co., - « « « 21 60}own living resources,—hitherto, perhaps, hid- 
Friends and others of Bedford Co.,. 48 80 | den from themselves,—if they would preserve 


a continued vitality; and it is wonderful how 
they would find themselves helped. The most 
effective method of conveying the truths we 
wish to inculcate to the mind of another, is by 
the living voice. The printed page utters no 
tone of feeling,—beams with no look of sym- 
pathy and kindness. However clear and con- 
vincing, it lacks that element of persuasion 
which kindles in the features, and sometimes 
falters in the voice. Attempt not, therefore, 
to repress the mute eloquence of the moistened 
eye ; and be not ashamed of the broken accent, 
often more touching than the choicest words. 
Except time and place, which are ¢ssential to 
economy and good order, avoid all organization 
as much as possible; and any such affiliation 
with others as would lead to a set system, or to 


Friends and others of Fallowfield Pre- 
parative Meeting, . ‘ ‘ 
Friends and others of West Grove Pre- 

parative Meeting, . ; ‘ . 142 00 
Friends and others of Goshen, (Chester 

County) Preparative Meeting, . 24 00 
Friends and others of Burlington, two 

cases of clothing, . ‘ ‘ . 19 00 
Friends and others of Wilmington, 

clothingand : ; ; 25 00 

In addition to the above, contributions from 
individuals in the country have been received 
since 11th mo. 17th, 1863, to the amount of 
$253 75. 


50 00 
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lifeless centralization ; and especially any ele- 
ment that savors of popularity. Preserve the 
domestic privacy and feeling with the utmost 
sanctity; and if the eye is kept in singleness 
of purpose, and simple faith on Him alone, 
who is the Infinite Fountain of évery good, 
not only will the humblest effort be abundantly 
blessed, but it cannot fail to realize its “ great 
recompense of reward.” W. B. 


Preliminary Meeting. 


Well, dear friends—and I feel that you be- 
lieve I speak truly when I call you so—it is 
very pleasant to me to see you all here; and I 
cannot doubt you will also believe that my ob- 
ject has been no less to afford you pleasure; 
and if, at the same, our pleasantly coming to- 
gether this evening in a friendly way, should 
in even the least degree serve as an encourage- 
ment to you, or cheer you onward in the diffi- 
cult pathway of life—and life is a difficult path 
to all of us—f shall be very glad. We are not 
all called to walk in exactly the same path; 


‘and many appear to have, and some do have, 


an easier pathway than others. Neither is hap- 
piness, which we all desire, quite alike at- 
tainable by all; though I assure you, the means 
of happiness are more equally distributed 
amongst all classes, than perhaps some of you 
may think ; only we are not always disposed to 
see, Or wise enough to make use of, those 
means which a kind Providence has placed in 
our way. 

Nevertheless, we are all called to Virtue; 
and shall all be finally judged according to our 
attainment to that which is well-pleasing in 
the sight of our Heavenly Father, in propor- 
tion to our means and opportunities. 

I am not intending to preach a sermon to 
you; but I have long been wishing to tell you 
how very much I have felt for you, in the many 
difficulties that I well know you feel at times 
press heavily upon you; and some of you have 
had fewer opportunities of getting above them 
than others have had. But, dear friends, don’t 
any of you get too much discouraged when the 
world seems hard upon you, and a cloud seems 
over you. “There is to every cloud a silver 
lining.” I suppose that you all know that the 
clouds are ever above us, though it requires 
darkness all around to bring them to our view. 


I was reading a nice little anecdote of a}. 


mother and child, that may be instructive to 
you to hear. They were walking out one even- 
ing, after sunset. The little child asked, 
“ Where are the stars, mother—I don’t see 
them?” “ Wait till it is darker, and you will 
see them.” They continued walking, the child 
clinging fast to the mother’s hand. As the 
shades of evening deepened, one by one the 
stars appeared; and soon, in the darkness of 
the night, the whole sky was spangled with 


their light and beauty. As they walked on, 
the mother fell a musing; and, when they re- 
turned home, the musing still weut on, and 
she repeated to herself, ‘ Wait till it is a little 
darker, and the- light will come.” — Often have 
we heard that “ Man’s extremity is God’s op- 
portunity ;” that “when He has humbled us, 
He will exalt us ;” that He will cause light to 
rise out of obscurity ;” and the “ darkest time 
is just before day.” And many a poor, weary, 
troubled one has found, in his own experience, 
that from the verge of despair the blessedness 
of hope has sprung. When all other help has 
failed him, God has been his help and Saviour. 
But we are very slow to get the comfort of 
these promises and proverbs beforehand. After 
the stars have come out bright, and the sky is 
full of glory, we admire it. and wonder at our 
own want of faith before. Like the child who 
did rot see them, we do not know where light, 
and peace, and joy are to come from, when we 
are in trouble. Well, we must wait till it is a 
little darker. We have not had trial enough 
yet; perhaps we must actually suffer by hunger 
and nakedness; but when it is a little darker. 
and we are brought to feel in our own hearts 
from whence true help can come, the stars will 
appear; the light will shine out of darkness ; 
the Lord will provide. 

It is when we most feel our need for better 
strength and wisdom than our own, to sustain 
us and to guide us in the battle of life, that 
Heavenly help is nearest to us. We know, by 
experience, that our Heavenly Father does not 
compel us to pursue that which is right, our 
will is left free. Sometimes the right may 
seem so very difficult to us—almost impossible— 
and it «s impossible in our own unaided 
strength. But “ He hath showed thee, O man, 
what is good; and what doth the Lord require 
of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God?”—Micsh 
vi. 8. 

“ Do justly—'tis thy God’s command, 
The mandate of thy King; 

Be prompt in rendering dues to all, 

And let no fraud-spot, great or small, 
Unto thy conscience cling. 


“ Love mercy—thou who need’st its aid 
Through all this mortal strife, 
Whose highest thought, whose purest deed, 
Must still Divine forbearance need ; 
Love that which is thy life. 


. “ Walk humbly—thou so soon to sleep 
Beneath the noteless sod ; 
For how can dust and ashes dare 
The panoply of pride to wear? 
Walk humbly with thy God.” 
And if we seek very earnestly and very truly 
for best help, giving up our own will in those 
things that may cross our own wrong inclina- 
tions, ability will be afforded for all that is 
required of us. 
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Aiea pneppintinaen taieih tenths allah tale tae, email none of you suppose that you are less; God that the child of their love, brought to 
privileged than others, who you may think| repentance, forgiven and accepted, shall sit 
have had greater advantages, or may have|with them at the table of the Lamb, in the 
superior gifts. Adi have received of that “ true | glorious realms of the just made perfect. 
Light, which lighteth every man that cometh 


“ 
into the world,” (John i. 9,) and that shows, ped ‘Jae, ae came 
F or imparts, to all, the knowledge of good and In the soil by sin defiled 
hy evil. My dear friends, there never was a soul Sow the seed, and sow with prayer ; 
* created that had not a measure of this Light. Though, through many an anxious year, 
By. What have we, each of us, known and expe- Helther trait ner Sewer appese. 
a rienced of that spiritual life which alone comes “ Though the winter o’er it spread, 
from obedience to the manifestations of this Hard and frozen, and the seed 
Light within us ?—is a very solemn thought. Seem for ever lost and dead, 


Only seen the noxious weed, 
Yet refrain not in despair ; ‘ 
Though it sleep, the seed is there. 


At the time when our Saviour was personally 
on this earth, He gave witness of his Divine 
mission by signs and miracles; but afterwards 









+ the disciples themselves were to become His . a. ae 
.i own witnesses of the truths of His divine And the whe in warmth divine, — : 
At revelation. ‘ Ye shall be witnesses unto me Feel its vivifying power. 
Ps beth in Jerusalem, and in all Judza, and in Haply late, yet surely so, 
' Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the Though thou see not, it shall be ; 
, earth.”—Acts i. 8. Are we His disciples? pr, ah a Can pees 
Are we witnessing for Jesus? What have meacunicheundancomicents 
’ we known of His Gospel having been “ glad “ Sacred lessons thou hast taught, 
: tidings” to us? Some of you may be thinking,— Burst the ground and wake to life, 
What has all this to do with the object of our One by ene, cach word and thought 


Springing vigorous and ripe ; 


ie coming here this evening? we thought we First the blade, and then the ear, 










were going to be told something that would Last the ripened corn, appear ; 
help us as mothers. And soI hope you aro, Till the golden harvest stand 
. under the blessing of Him from whom alone Ready for the reaper’s hand. 
En all blessings flow, and without whose blessing “Though at last it meet thine eyes 
all that we can say or do is of no avail. Only when ’tis gathered in, 
Ef Our lives and characters have much to do Housed and garnered in the skies, 
¢ every way with our fitness or unfitness for the Safe from every blight and sin, 
mei very responsible and very arduous duties of aaa ne pe on a ee” 
i mothers ; and it is to your qualification for the 
1 performance of the sacred charge committed to| Now, I know very little of the early life of 
Be) you, that I want to call your very serious atten-| you, who I expect have been inhabitants of 






tion, and would wish to hold outa helping | this village much longer than I have been; but 
So. hand to you; knowing from experience some|I want to become more acquainted with some 
ni of the many ‘trials of mothers. You know in| of my neighbors; though I am by no means a 
mite the outward world, that such as we sow, such | stranger to any of you who are now here, and I 
i shall we reap ; and so (in the Sacred Book it} have felt for some of you very much. I have 
oma is written) is it with the things of the Spirit ; | occasionally, though not *ery often, called upon 
if we do that which is wrong, we shall, sooner | all of you; but really, without some especial 
or later, reap the bitter fruit ; and if we do| occasion for doing so, I do not like to.go into 
that which is right, it will be accepted accord- | any house; it seems so like intruding. And 
ingly ; but by patiently and humbly seeking | yet in a nicely-kept and well regulated cottage, 
daily and hourly the aid of the Holy Spirit, such as I now and then meet with, though the 
we shall find our endeavours more and more] poorest of the poor, it is a great pleasure to 
strengthened to overcome what at one time} make a friendly call, and I can assure you often 
seemed as a mountain, and very difficult and | instructive and refreshing ; and nowhere that 
hard to be accomplished. The subduing of|I recollect, have I ever experienced anything 
our own wrong propensities will become easier | but great civility. 
and easier, and a new feeling of happiness will] Yet, after all, perhaps, it is not that we have 
not only cheer us onward ourselves, but will be| it in our power todo much for each other, 
imparted to all around us, helping others, also, because, you know the old saying, “se people 
as well as our children in the same encouraging won’t help themselves, others can’t help them.” 
way. Thus, the parents can do much, very | But we can be kind to each other; aud some- 
much, but not all. They cannot bring back | times a little Christian sympathy in those trials 
the wanderer ; they can only follow him with| and difficulties which we cannot avoid, does 
their prayers, ‘and wait, and hope, and trust in| help us to bear them. Qh, I am sure life must 
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be a heavy burden to the friendless poor ones 
(and many such there are,) who have no kind 
hand held out to help or pity them in pressing 
needs, such as I hope you may never know. 
But, as a mother myself, I know you must all 
have your many trials; some of you toiling 
days and wearisome nights, to rise unrefreshed 


again to the same kind of labor, with wearing { 
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is taught, will “grow with its growth, and 
strengthen with its strength.” Just so with a 
kitten. Those who have choice, amiable cats, 
will generally tell you that they had them first 
as kittens. Treasure up this valuable suggestive 
hint, and act upon it. You have seen a kitten 
and an infant at play, often. Did not thesight 
do your heart good? Why, I wonder, was the 


difficulties to contend with; and I have for aj gentle temper of the kitten altered, and that of 
long time been thinking over a plan by which { its play-fellow also? Somebody must have been 


you, affectionate mothers, can feel that you 
have at least kind wishes for you: If agreeable 
to you, I should like very much to meet such 
of you as are willing, for an hour or two, one 
afternoon, weekly; I think we might do so 
very pleasantly. I should have no great things 
to say, or do, but we might be a little working 
party together; and if you could bring some 
needlework, I should like to read, the while, 
something that I shall hope to interest you in. 
If any of you wanted instruction in cutting-out, 
or any thing of the kind, or if there was any- 
thing you would like to ask me about, I, and my 
daughter too, would be most glad to help you ; 
and I think we could spend an hour or two 
very plevsantly and profitably together. 

We will conclude this mecting by reading 
the fourteenth chapter of the Gospel according 
to John ; and I should be much pleased to see 
you all again next week. 

(To be continued.) 


“LOVE ME, LOVE MY CAT.” 


BY W. KIDD, AUTHOR OF “BRITISH SONG BIRDS,” ETO. 
(Concluded from p. 716,) 


Having considered: the dark side of a cat’s 
character, let us now look on the sunny side, 
and see what there is in her to praise. Nobody 
could speak more to the point than myself. 
How many hundreds of the race—cats and kit- 
tens—do I meet with during the year, in the 
course of my professional journeyings in the 
provinces! I never enter any private family 
without finding one “ Pussy” at least among 
the inmates. I am expected, too, to notice and 
make much of her. I do so readily, for I usu- 
ally observe that she has been well instructed. 
Nor am I slow in judging of the temperament 
and the character of the family, by the cat. 
The result of my observations and inquiries 
= be condensed into as few words as _possi- 

e. 

When the kitten has become a cat, its charac- 
ter and habits are permanently formed. If bad, 
they can afterwards be only modified. Those 
who thoroughly understand the proper education 
of children, beginning from babyhood, will com- 
prehend my meaning at once. You may teach 
an infant anything. It is “observant,” from 
the tenderest age. You can lead it on ; you can 
mould it (if you please) to your own will. What 


in fault. 

Some say, cats love localities better than per- 
sons. This entirely depends upon the value set 
upon them by their owners. Treat them lovingly, 
and see. I deny it altogether. Whatever their 
attachment to the “old house,” it does not su- 
persede the attachment to a fond and consider- 
ate mistress. Apparently unconcerned, a cat 
studies every lineament of our face, and invari- 
ably acts according to circumstances. She knows 
in an instant, as does a child, who is fond of her, 
and who is not. Our footstep either delights 
her or annoys her. Her face is lighted up with 
joy, or it assumes a vacant stare. She “sings” 
loudly, or is moody and silentasthe grave. In 
my earlier days, I was “great” in the matter 
of kittens. I have had them racing and bound- 
ing about the garden in all the joyousness of 
their happy nature, pursued by squirrels, rab- 
bits, guinea pigs, and a favorite spaniel. One 
and all were living examples of what might be 
done by a loving heart. My knock at the. 
door, early or late, was the signal for a regular 
game at romps. No ‘cupboard love” was 
theirs. 

Cats are clairvoyant. 


“ Pussy ” knows, if 
treated and recognised as one of the family, 
everything that is going on; she is concerned 


init; it interests her. Is a party expected? 
she is aware of it. She bas taken note of the 
preparations, and is determined to be one of the 
guests. Quite at home, stretched out at full 
length on the hearth-rug, and thoroughly inde- 
pendent, she sets herself off to the best advan- 
tage, and takes all homage paid to her as hers by 
right. A harmless pride, perhaps. At all evente, 
it is readily to be pardoned. There are draw- 
ing-room cats, parlor cats, and kitchen cats— 
distinctions with a great difference. All natures 
are not alike. Each mouser has its favorite, and 
also its favorite place of resort. Neither will 
these three “orders” keep each other’s com- 
pany. They may be civil, but that is all. 
Master, mistress, children, servants, each has a 
distinct pet. Provided it be not overfed, nor 
spoilt, a cat is really a very intelligent compan- 
ion. If good-tempered, she (or he) will be play- 
ful even when old ; performing antics innumer- 
able among her kittens, arching -its back for a 
glorious spring, and rolling and tumbling about 
like a merry-andrew. 

It is an unwise and an unfair practice to com-. 
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pare the cat with the dog, and to exalt the one 
at the expense of the other. (Of course I am 
not going to speak at length about the dog, now. 
He would require nearly a whole volume of 
“The Leisure Hour” to himself.) It should 
be remembered that each animal has its own 
peculiarand widely different nature. The dog 
is naturally open, bold, fearless, unselfish, for- 
giving. The cat is reserved, selfish, calculating, 
suspicious, and unforgiving. Dreadfully sly, 
too, is she ; and yet, where shall we find a more 
loving mother? What maternal affection ex- 
ceeds hers? The dog makes everybody his friend ; 
the cat has many enemies. Poor Pussy ! she can 
hardly show herself abroad in the day time with- 
out having stones thrown at her, a dog set on 
her, or without being pursued by a crowd of 
cruel boys in fullery. The very sight of a cat 
is “nuts” for a thoughtless schoolboy. He 
would kill her if he could. And yet, what an- 
imal endures more patiently the inhuman cruel- 
ty to which she is subjected? Treat it well, 
get a thorough insight into its character, and, 
my word for it, you will marvel at the many 
good qualities inherentin acat. I gladly would, 
did space admit of it, bring them singly under 
notice. I could adduce interesting anecdotes 


out of number, all original too, to prove what I 
assert. 


It is soft as velvet, and bespeaks the feelings of 
its owner, who cannot sit long beside me with- 
out telling me how he loves me. We positively 
hold intelligible converse. My pen, ink, and 
paper, all are carefully examined by “ Lion,” 
and I can see he is deeply interested in my 
large correspondence, and that he considers me 
a mighty clever fellow. Sometimes the ink gets 
upset, and a letter blotted. “Lion” has been 
too fond of me. On such occasions, I put a 
P.S., and lay all blame to—the cat. “ Poor 
Pussy !” 

One more last word. When I am busily en- 
gaged packing my portmanteau, previous to 
making a professional tour, “ Lion” evidently 
knows all about it. His grief is excessive. 
What a countenance of woe he exhibits, as he 
jumps upon the various articles that are laid on 
one side to accompany me! Helicks my hand 
first, and afterwards the portmanteau. Nothin 
goes unexamined or uncaressed, The key turne 
in the lock, and the straps adjusted, poor 
“ Lion ” (his purring ceased) prepares for what 
he knows must follow. ‘The parting—oh, it is 
sad! And I am told, on my return to London, 
that ever since I have been away, my faithful 
friend has eaten hardly sufficient food to keep 
him alive. My room door, outside, has been 
haunted. 


























But it is time to close this paper. Let me do 
ay, so with a pleasing record of a cat’s deep affec- 
_tion for myself. I have an office at the west end 
of London. Others occupy offices under the 
same roof. In the house, for some years past, 
Be i has lived a fine, large, handsome, glossy black 
ae cat. “ Lion,’ I named him. This cat has never 
| shown any marked partially for any of the 
Incomers or outgoers. It sees them enter and 
depart. Nobody notices “ Pussy,” and “ Pussy” 
notices nobody. However, some time since, I 
happened to look down very kindly on Mr. 
“Lion.” Oureyesmet. I laughed, and patted 
“Lion’s” head with a warmth of feeling to 
which he was evidently astranger. Next morn- 
ing, on comiog to town as usual, there sat “Lion” 
on the door mat, upright as a dart. Rising to 
bid me welcome, he extended his paw and be- 
gan “singing” at the very top of his voice. 
Pleased at this, I pressed the noble animal’s 
proffered paw with unfeigned affection. The 
creature’s heart was already in sympathy with 
mine. 

Ever since (not to be tedious), “ Lion ” con- 
siders my “study” his lawful home during the 
day. When I go out, and lock the door, he re- 
mains outside until my return. Sometimes I 
am absent for hours. No matter; he goes 











































































































down stairs every now and then, and comes up 
} again. The room door opens, in he trots, and 
Lf, takes his seat on the corner of my table. There 

; is always a paw ready for me. Occasionally, the 
paw is gently passed all over my head and face. 

















character of the domestic cat. 
wild state, I have shown how her nature may 
be modified. ‘I have also proved to a demonstra- 
tion, that “ love begetteth love.” It was, if my 
readers remember, this statement with which we 
started.-—Leisure Hour. * 












I have now, I trust, done fair justice to the 
A tiger in her 





PLANT-GROWING FOR THE POOR. 
The cultivation of plants in the houses of 


the poor, is one of the most beneficial things 
which has been devised. The love of flowers 
has undoubtedly been implanted by God in the 
heart of man. I was particularly struck by 


the following remark of Lord Bacon: “A gar- 


den is the purest of human pleasures.” God 


Almighty first planted a garden.” The love 


of flowers tends to elevate the taste and purify 


the pursuits, and there is no house, however 
small, but may have one or more growing on 
the window-sill. I was in Essex, many years . 
ago, with a gentleman who spent thousands of 
pounds upon growing splendid flowers. He 
kept a Dutch gardener, as they were considered 
most clever at that time, and he one day said 
to me, “I do all I can to raise splendid carna- 
tions, but am always beaten by the cottagers ; 
for each ‘one takes a single plant, which receives 
the whole attention of the family; the plant, 
like a child, responds to the care, and grows to 
a perfection to which I cannot attain.” —Hib- 
berd’s Gardener's Magazine. 
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THE WEATHER LAST WEEK. 


T HERMOMETER. 


Mean of the week 29. 
Bame time last year 39. 
Homer Eacuvs. 
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APPLE CULTURE. 


Soil and climate differ so widely in this 
eountry, that it is difficult to give general di- 
rections adapted to all localities. Perhaps the 
best plan for young beginners, is to consult the 
most experienced growers of this useful fruit 
in their section, as to varieties to plant, and 
' efter management; but a few observations will 
apply universally. 

Make a selection of the best field on the 
farm, near to the house if possible, and plant 
corn, potatoes, or a crop that leaves the land 
ia fine condition the year previous. Select the 
best thrifty trees, and plant either in the fall 
or spring, as there is no difference if properly 
done, being careful not to set them deeper than 
they grew before. The tops of the trees, if 
large, should be thinned by culling out all su- 
perfluous branches and twigs, and in a few cases 
the ends may be cut off. We think if a rea- 
sonable supply of good roots is obtained, which 
is of the greatest importance, trimming the 
tree in the manner we wish the head to grow, is 
better than shortening all the branches, which 
will throw out a large number of shoots that 
are not where we want them, and will have to 
be cut away. In digging the holes, place all 
surface-soil by itself, and throw a spade’s depth 
of the sub-soil in another place. Ample space 
should be given the roots, to avoid cramping. 
Fill up the hole with the surface-soil as high 
as will make the tree stand in the same posi- 
tion it grew, and then carefully fill in the most 
friable soil around the roots, taking care that 
all the spaces around and under the roots are 
packed in with earth; this is more important 
in spring, especially if planted late, than in 
the fall. It will benefit the growth and the 
stability of all trees, if the rough ends of the 
large roots made by the cut of the spade, are 
eat off smooth. These ends will throw off a 
mass of roots that greatly assist the tree in re- 
taining its position and facilitates its growth. 
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No manure should be placed in the hole, un- 
less it is as fine as the earth itself. All coarse 
manure, straw, or litter should be placed on the 
top, not so close to the trunk as to make a har- 
bor for mice te girdle the trees for their win- 
ter’s food. 

Trees never should have moss or lichens on 
their bodies. A dose of soft soap, to which 
@ pint of potash or sal soda dissolved in water 
to the pailful, and made to the consistence of 
paint by the addition of ashes, &c., and put on 
with a brush, will keep them clean and beauti- 
ful. By attending to the shape and growth of 
the trees, every year trimming out all unneces- 
sary shoots when small, those large unsightly 
wounds and spots will be avoided, and the tree 
will live longer and bear more abundantly to 
reward the attentive and skilful cultivator. 


Nurseries are always plowed and kept mellow, 


and the young transplanted tree requires, until 
large and strong enough to bear a different 
course of treatment, the same care and method. 
The tender young rootlets cannot make way 
against the roots of wheat, rye, and grass, and 
the cultivator will find their growth checked 
in midsummer, and yellow and brown leaves 
instead of the beautiful green, show the harm 
that is done. There are but few places where 
a young orchard will make a satisfactory 
growth in a grass meadow or among the cereal 
grains. Hoed crops we have found to produce 
the best results, and potatoes and roots alter- 
nate with corn for ten to twelve years, or when 
the trees will be too large and nearly fill the 
space allotted them. In plowing a young or- 
chard, if with horses, a short pair of swiffle- 
trees will prevent barking, but it is better to 
leave three or four furrows near the trees. to be 
finished by a light one-horse plow. After the 
trees are too large to raise crops successfully 
between the rows, we allow the grass to grow, 
and mow it as often as the weeds, Xc., are of 
sufficient height, but take nothing off the land 
but the fruit. . 

Coarse litter, corn stalks, potatoe vines, and 
barn-yard manure, should be spread over the 
surface as often and in sweh quantities as the 
fruit-grower perceives they require enriching. 
An orchard should be intended for nothing 
else, and the trees be planted at such distances 
as, when large and full grown,: they shall 
nearly cover the ground. On Lopg Island the 
distance apart for the orchards ‘that succeed 
best, is from twenty-seven to thirty feet. -I¢ 
the orchard is to contain summer apples to a 
large extent, they may be planted closer, in 
one part of the orchard by themselves, and if 
trained low will be much more easily gathered, 
and as they fall more than later varieties, will 
not be bruised as much. It is very important 
to secure the best known kinds that succeed in 
the vicinity. It coste mo more to grow a good 
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variety than a poor one; no more care, if as 
much, to cultivate the thrifty Baldwin, Graven- 
stein, and Rhode Island Greening, that always 
sell well, than the worthless Sour Crab. No 
general list will answer for the whole country ; 
and unless the amateur wishes to try new kinds 
from far distant places, it is better to select 
those proved varieties that are grown in the 
vicinity or section of the State. But apple 
culture is so much neglected in many places, 
that little risk is incurred in sending to a dis- 
tant nursery, if reliable. Before closing, it 
should be remarked, that personal attention to 
purchasing and the selecting and planting 
trees, will well repay the time and care. Inas- 
much as an orchard may last one or two gener- 
ations, the pleasure and profit of having thrifty 
productive trees, and the best varieties to enjoy, 
to sell, or treat our friends to, are objects wor- 
thy of the fruit grower’s attention. 
Westbury, 12mo. 28, 1863. Isaac Hicks. 


FOREIGNERS AND THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


The English language must appear wonder- 
fully made toa foreigner. One of them look- 
ing ata picture of a number of vessels said, 
“See, what a flock of ships.” He was told 
that a flock of ships was called a fleet, but that 
a fleet of sheep was called a flock. And it 
was added, for his guidance in mastering the 
intricacies of our language, that “ a flock of girls 
is called a bevy, that a bevy of wolves is called 
a pack, and a pack of thieves is called a gang, 
and a gang of angels is called a host, and a host 
of porpoises is called a shoal, and a shoal of buf- 
faloes is called a herd, and a herd of children 
is called a troop, and a troop of partridges is 
called a covey, and a covey of beauties is 
called a galaxy, and a galaxy of ruffians is call- 
éd a horde, and a horde of rubbish is called a 
heap, and a heap of oxen is called a drove, and 
a drove of rowdies is called a mob, and a Mob 
of whales is called a school, and a school of 
worshippers is called a congregation, and a con- 
gregation of engineers is called a corps, and a 
corps of robbers is called a band, and a band of 
locusts is called a swarm, and a swarm of people 
is called a crowd, and a crowd of gentle-folks 
is called the élite, and the élite of the city’s 
thieves and rascals are called the roughs, and 
the miscellaneous crowd of city folks is called 
the community or the public, according as they 
are spoken of by the religious community or 
secular public. 

Now, again, the Hudson River is fast when 
the ice is immovable, and then the ice disap- 
pears very fast, for it is loose. A clock is call- 
ed fast when it is quicker than time ; but a man 
is told to stand fast when he is desired to re- 
main stationary. People fast when they have 
nothing to eat, and eat fast, consequently, when 
opportunity offers.” —Friends’ Review. 
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From the Philadelphia Prees. 
THE FREEDMEN IN TENNESSEE. 


The following extracts are from letters re- 
ceived by the Pennsylvania Freedmen’s Relief 
Association, No. 424 Walnut street, from their 
General Secretary, now on a tour of observation 
through Tennessee and the Mississippi Valley, 
from which may be perceived the urgent need 
of prompt and persistent action on the part of 
the loyal and humane North : 

Nasavittr, Dec. 31, 1863, 

* * * There is no mistake about there 
being much destitution in this department. 
The suffering seems to be about equally distrib- 
uted among the colored refugees (contrabands) 
and the white refugees (Unionists). The dif- 
ference between the two classes is, that the lat- 
ter are. provided for by the State Government, 
which imposes _ on the rich rebels for their 
maintenance, while the former are dependant 
for what they need upon the philanthropy of 
the North. Ido not mean to imply by this 
that Gov. Johnson and his coadjutors are in- 
sensible to the claims of the blacks, but that 
they have as much as they can attend to, and 
more, in providing for the wants of the poor 
whites. From what I have been able to col- 
lect, I should estimate the number of newly 
freed people in this department at present time 
at fifteen thousand. 

It is the policy of the authorities here not 
to let them accumulate in camps and barracks, 
awaiting future developments, but to distribute 
them wherever their services are needed, and 
people are willing to hire them. Farmers and 
citizens, men and women needing help, obtain 
a pass to go out to “ Hobson’s Chapel,” the 
“contraband rendezvous,” about three miles 
from the city, where the blacks are collected, 
and with whom they make the best bargain 
they can. This Hobson’s Chapel is constantly 
changing its inmates, some going out to com- 
pensated service, others coming in from chattel 
bondage. The new ones that come in must be ~ 
clothed and instructed. This is being done by 
good people here sent from the North. In this 
work we of Philadelphia are permitted to take 
part. These 15,000 will soon be multiplied ten- 
fold. That the old system of slavery is falling 
to pieces in this State, is patent to the dullest 
observer. All admit that before long the 
275,000 Tennessee slaves will be freed. What 
shall be done with them? Employ as laborers 
those who can work, is the answer of all intel- 
ligent men with whom I have conversed—and 
instruct in schools the remainder. I have yet 
to see the first Tennessean—and I have talked 
with a good many on the subject—who has not 
seemed relieved, when assured that the North 
would provide teachers to the extent of their 
necessities. An intelligent citizen of this place 
told me this morning that Teunessee would 
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need at feast three hundred teachers to supply 
the want. 

The same is true of the other Slave. States. 
It will require a large number of teachers and 
helpers to reconstruct society in the South. 
Whether the Government organize a bureau of 
emancipation or not, this work will surely de- 
volve upon the loyal and humane people of the 
free States. We have winked at and aided in 
the degradation of the black man, and we must 
now aid and promote the work of his elevation. 

NasHVItuz, Dec. 1, 1864. 

I am glad the supplies are coming, as they 
are much needed here at this moment. The 
Association did well to buy blankets and shoes. 
Nothing could come better here at this time. 
Blankets will serve as shawls during the day 
and as beds at night. 

The high price of rents makes it hard for 
the poor. Large families are crowded into 
small rooms, unglazed, and in every way ¢om- 
fortless. Here in the city there would be no 
difficulty about the support of the blacks if 
they had only a place to live. Labor of all 
kinds is in great demand, and these blacks have 
all a natural nack of making money. All agree 
here that the blacks have a faculty in getting 
along and adjusting themselves to circumstan- 
ces much superior to the poor whites. The 
fact is, the blacks in the South are by all 
odds the most thrifty, industrious, managing 
people to be met with. All they want isa 
chance. Here in Nashville, their industry, 
thrift, respectability, and successful enterprise 
are matters of general observation. I have 
made a list of the well-to-do and rich colored 
men of this city, and its length would quite 
surprise you. I have the names of a dozen 
men whose aggregate property is worth not less 
than $180,000. One man is worth $30,000, 
another $25,000, another, $20,000, and so on 
down. They.are chiefly hackmen and garden- 
ers, (truckmen) and the like. 

A local Freedman’s Association has been 
formed here since my arrival, composed partly 
of men and women of Nashville, and partly of 
strangers sojourning here, which will assume 
the charge of all goods sent here from the 
North. Yours, &c. 


IMPORTANT REGULATIONS. 


The following important regulation was ad- 
ded to the rules for the government of the pub- 
lic schools of Philadelphia, by the committee to 
revise the by-laws of the Board of Control. It 
should be adopted by the Board for the sake of 
the health and educational advancement of the 
public school children: . 

That no more than two lessons, at any time, 
shall be given to the pupils of grammar, second. 
ary or primary*schgols, to be studied at home, 
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and that no greater amount of matter shall be 
daily assigned to pupils of grammar schools 
than can be committed tomemory or performed, 
by scholars of average ability, in an hour and a 
half; and that, from secondary and primary 
pupils no more than one hour of home study 
shall ever be required. 

That the Board require the teachers of every 
grade of school which has two daily sessions, to 
employ the hours of the afternoon, as far as is 
practicable, in explaining the lessons to be re- 
cited on the following day. 

That the regulations of this Board, relating 
to the extent and limitations of home and school 
studies, shall be kept prominently posted in all 
the public schools of this district. 

That the teachers of grammar, secondary and 
primary schools be furnished with a blank book, 
in which they will be required to keep, for the 
inspection of con:rollers and directors, a correet 
record of the daily tasks they assign to be 
studied at home. 

That all limitations or agreements authorized 
by this Board, which conflict with the above 
resolutions, are hereby declared null and void ; 
and all limitations or agreements in regard to 
school studies, which have been authorized by 
this Board, and which do not conflict with the 
above resolutions, are hereby re-established and 
re-affirmed.— Phila. Press. 


ADVICE TO SKATERS. 


As lives have been lost in connection with 
skating, the following suggestions are made: 

1. Avoid skates which are strapped on the 
feet, as they prevent the circulation, and the 
foot becomes frozen before the skater is aware 
of it, because the tight strapping benumbs the 
foot and deprives it of feeling. A young lady 
at Boston lost a foot in this way; another in 
New York, her life, by endeavoring to thaw 
her feet in warm water after taking off her 
skates. The safest kind are those which receive“ 
the fore part of the foot in a kind of toe and 
stout leather round the heel, buckling in front 
of the ankle only, thus keeping the heel, in 
place without spikes or ‘screws, and aiding 
greatly in supporting the ankle. 

2. It is not the object so much to skate fast 
as to skate gracefully ; and that is sooner and 
more easily learned by skating with delibera 
tion ; while it prevents over-heating, and di- 
minishes the chances of taking cold by cooling 
off too soon afterwards. 

8. If the wind is blowing, a veil should be 
worn over the face, at least of ladies and chil- 
dren; otherwise fatal inflammation of the lungs, 
or pneumonia, may take place. 

4. Do not sit down to rest a single half-min- 
ute, nor stand still, if there is any wind ; nor 
stop a moment after the skates are taken off; 
but walk about go as to restore the circulation 
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about the feet and toes, and to prevent being 
chilled. 

5. It is safer $o'Walk home than to ride: the 
latter is almost certain to give a cold. 

6. Never carry anything in the mouth while 
skating, nor any hard substance in the hand; 
nor throw anything on the ice; none but a 
careless, reckless ignoramus would thus endan- 

r a fellow-skater. 

7. If the thermometer is below thirty, and 
the wind is blowing, no lady or child should be 
skating. . 

8. Always keep your eyes about you, looking 
thead and upwards, not on the ice, that you 
may not run against some lady, child, or 
learner. 

9. Arrange to have an extra garment, thick 
and heavy, to throw over your shoulders the 
moment you cease skating, and then walk home, 
or at least half a mile, with the mouth closed, 
so that the lungs may not be quickly chilled by 
the cold air dashing upon them through the 
open mouth; if it passes through the nose and 
head, it is warmed before it gets to the lungs. 

10. It would be a safe rule for no child or 
lady to be on skates longer than one hour ata 
time. 

11, The grace, exercise and healthfulness of 
skating on the ice can be had, without any of 
its dangers, by the use of skates with rollers 
attached on common floors; better if covered 
with oil-cloth.— Hal!’s Journal of Health. 


, ITEMS. 


Commerce oy THe Unitep Srates.—By tables 
recently submitted by the Secretary of the Treasury 
it is stated that the total imporis of merchandize 
into the United States for the fiscal year ending 
Jone 30, 1863, amounted to $225,731,939, and the 
exports of domestic produce to $249,856,649. In 

“addition to this, the amount of foreign merchandize 
exported was $17,796,200. The vulue of the im- 
ports was given in gold, while the value of the ex- 
ports is stated in paper, requiring a reduction of 
about one-third to bring them to correspond in 
value with the imports. Of specie and bullion we 
imported $9,555,648, and exported $64,156,610. 


Emicration prom Igztanp.—The news by the last 
‘steamer states tha there are not emigrant ships 
enough to bring ever the emigrants who are waiting 
for a passage to this country. The boarding- houses 
in Liverpool are said to be full of people ready to 
embark for the United States. 


A Dos Mai Train.—The following extract from a 
private letter from Pambina shows how the mail 
is transported from that point to Crow Wing: “I 
should have written to you four days ago, but the 
mail had to lay over one trip on account of the 
lameness of one of the carrier dogs. You will prob- 
ably think it strange that the great United States 
mail should be delayed several days for such a 
cause, but nevertheless it was. The mail is carried 
from here to Crow Wing, a distance of three hun- 
dred and fitty miles, by dog trains, and if one set of 
dogs get foot-sore when their turn comes, the mail 


has to lay over. To-morrow, they say, the dogs wil! 
be right, and the mail will go forward. I saw th® 
first dog mail train leave here on last mail day. {* 
consisted of three middling sized dogs. They 
looked more like wolves than dogs. They had 
regular harness, very fancifully ornamented, and 
buckskin saddles, gorgeously worked with beads. 
The dogs are driven in tandem style. They go-from 
forty to fifty miles per day, the half breed driver 
trotting behind most of the way. 


Patrerson, New Jersey, is the headquarters of the 
silk manufacturers in the United States. One 
thousand and fifty hands are now employed (mostly 
females), whose annual pay-rolls amount to $150,000. 
The silk comes from China and Japan, and is con- 
verted into coat linings, ribbons, neck-ties, flags, 
sewing-twist, &c. Two new first-class factories are 
about to be started, when the silk manufactures of 
Patterson will exceed that of all the rest of the 
United States. 


A Corresponpent or The Syracuse Journal writes 
from Battle Creek, Michigan, as follows, about So- 
journer Truth: 

“She lives here in Battle Creek ; is very aged and 
poor, but is most kindly cared for by citizens far and 
near. She wants for nothing that will make her 
comfortable ; she realizes @ little by the sale of her 
photographs—those who purchase, each paying her 
from twenty-five cents upward. ‘ Some time this fall 
she received a draft of a small amount—fifty dollars 
I think—from England ; alsoone from Pennsylvania. 
She is not without many friends, and seems to enjoy 
life as wellas ever. She takes her daily walk, staff 
in hand, regardless of weather, and has a pleasant 
smile and kindly greeting for each and all.” 


Great Rawroap Estastisnuent.—The London 
and Northwestern Railway Company’s Works at 
Crewe, near Liverpool, England, form an immense 
establishment. They cover seventeen acres of 
ground, and 30,000 square yards of the space are oc- 
cupied with shops. Rails are made on the premises 
for the railroad, and a great number are made of 
Bessemer steel; others are formed with the top and 
bottom of steel and the middle part of iron. About 
15,000 tons of rails are made'annually. The smithy 
for forgings covers an area of 5,000 square yarde. 
Fifteen steam hammers of various sizes are required, 
and there are 100 smith’s hearths. The engine 
wheels are solid wrought iron forgings. In the 
boiler shop 120 locomotive boilers and 100 new en- 
gines are made annually. No less than 1,100 en- 
gines are required as stock for the road—Scientifie 
American. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Froyr AND Mgau—The market is, inactive, han- 
dred barrels of choice superfine at $6 50, and $7 26 
a 7 50 for extra family. Small sales to the retailers 
and bakers at $6 25 to ¥ %2 for good superfine and 
extra brands; and $8 50 to 10 60 for fancy, as in 
quality. Rye Flour is scarce, and commands $6 44 
a 650. In Corn Meal nothing doing. 


Grain.—There is little demand for Wheat. Sales 
of 3300 bus. red at $1 65a 1 72 per bushel. White 
at $1 80a1 90. Rye commands $1 41. Com— 
holders are asking $1 11 a1 12 for dry yellow. 
Last sales of white at $1 10. Oats are steady, at 85 
a 86c, weight. Barley ranges at from $1 26 1 86. 
Last sale of Barley Malt at $1 65 a 1 70. 


Seevs.—Cloverseed ranges from $8 25 to 8 75 per 
64 lbs. Timothy is firm at $3 per bushel. Flaz- 
seed is worth $3 16. 
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